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TO PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO. 
TRANSLATION FROM HORACE, BY C. P. CRANCII. 


WHAT measure, what restraint, to fond regret 
For one who was so dear, can e’er be set ? 
Melpomene, to whom thy father gave 
Thy liquid voice and harp, teach me thy grave, 
Sad songs! Must then perpetual sleep of death 
Fall on Quinctilius ? When, for modest worth, 
For uncorrupted faith — 
Sister of justice —truth unveiled and clear, 
Say when upon this earth 
Shall we e’er find his peer ? 
He is bemoaned by many good and true; 
Bemoaned by none, O Virgil, more than you. 
You supplicate the gods, alas, in vain, 
To give (Quinctilius back again; 
Though sought by you with pious prayer, 
Not thus was he entrusted to their care. 


What though you touch the lyre with harmonies 
Sweeter than Orpheus mid the listening trees, 
The life-blood never will retrace its course, 
That empty shade to penetrate, 
Which Mercury, relentless to enforce 
Against all prayers the stern decrees of fate, 
Drives with his dreadful wand along 

To join the dusky throng. 
Hard lot! Yet ills we ’re powerless to repair, 
Become through patience easier to bear, 


—_—_——-_ 


GEORGE SAND AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 


A STUDY. 
BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 


(Continued from page 27.) 

Wirn almost as much apparent right as 
the friends of Chopin, the friends of Dela- 
croix might assert that George Sand wrote 
some of her finest pages under A7s “ inspira- 
tion.” He was for years her intimate friend 
(their acquaintance dated from her first res- 
idence in Paris), and the instructor of her 
son Maurice, who afterwards displayed va- 
ried talent as an artist in his genial designs, 
and as a littérateur in romances of greater 
erudition than spontaneity. We should not, 
indeed, do her great injustice were we to 
term her, in a certain limited wsthetic sense, 
the pupil of Delacroix. But what a pupil! 
How many puinters, art-critics, or reviewers, 
among her contemporaries, could have held 
their own with such depth of thought, such 
precision of expression, as she did, whether 
in agreement with, or in opposition to, the 
views of her distinguished friend ?— a friend, 
too, who, in addition to his remarkable gen- 
ius as a painter, displayed uncommon talent 
in criticism, -to the literature of which he 
contributed many valuable articles, reviews, 
aud letters, which were collected and pub- 








lished after his death. Mme. Dudevant has 
devoted as many appreciative pages to the 
genius and character of Delacroix as to those 
of Chopin, — two artists between whom there 
existed many resemblances and points of con- 
tact, in respect to personality and character. 
Both were radical in artistic principle, orig- 
inal in artistic manifestation, elegant aud 
fastidious in personal habits, exclusive in so- 
ciety and in friendship, warmly enamored of 
the ideal. The chief tendency of each artist 
was the same: a patient study and passionate 
revelation of the inmost mysteries of picto- 
rial or musical color. But Delacroix, though 
generous and disinterested as Chopin, was 
more combative; equally indifferent to pe- 
cuniary considerations, he was more so to 
those of fame and friendship, and he shrank 
from no trial that would enable him to carry 
out his artistic convictions. He was one of 
the most assiduous frequenters of Chopin's 
salon, and delighted in his compositions, 
which, he said, in their involved, melting, 
chromatic harmonies, their soft unity or start- 
ling variety of tone, threw him into profound 
reveries that often suggested to him new 
combinations of color. It is singular to ob- 
serve how often Delacroix’s admirers have 
written of the impression produced by his 
pictures as a “ quasi-musical” one, an ex- 
pression not inapplicable to works in which, 
from the perfect harmony that exists between 
subject and sombre yet luminous color, the 
painting seems magnetically to project its 
thought to a distance, and to involve us in 
its own atmosphere, as all great music does. 
We otten find twenty or thirty different tones 
of color in a single head by Delacroix ; the 
same trait may be observed in the composi- 
tions of Chopin, who seems to have needed 
a musical system more finely divided than 
our present European one, in order to ex- 
press his infinitesimal shades of thought. 
One of Delacroix’s contemporaries wrote of 
his “Sultan of Morocco:” “ When has a 
finer piece of musical coquetry been dis- 
played on canvas? What painter has sung 
such capricious melodies as this painter has 
done? What a prodigious chord of novel, 
hitherto unused, yet delicate and charming 
tones!” And that admirable writer on art, 
Théophile Sylvestre, in writing of Delacroix, 
observes: “This painter not only infinitely 
exalts the physiognomy of his heroes, but, 
by what magic I know not, he enables us to 
look at them through the medium of colors, 
each one of which recalls, at the same time, 
a natural feature, and an aspiration of the 
soul; through blue and green he pursues the 
immensity of ocean and sky, causes red to 
sound like the clang of warlike trumpets, 
and draws sombre complaints from violet. 
Thus, in colors, he reinvents the melodies of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber.” Still better has 
Charles Baudelaire described the haunting, 
indelible impression, the ideas, similar to 
those evoked by romantic music, which are 
awakened by Delacroix’s pictures, in those 
lines that speak of the painter’s woods and 
lakes, 
* Ou, sous un ciel chagrin, des fanfares étranges 
Passent, comme un soupir étouffé de Weber.” 

The enemies of Delacroix complained that 
in order to startle, he gave nothing but con- 

















tinual successions of dissonances, like some 
great composer, predetermined to split his 
listeners’ ears; the same complaint that is 
uttered to-day by the opponents of Wagner. 

But, although Chopin and Delacroix dis- 
played more than one similar trait in their 
characters and works, there is another com- 
poser, between whom and Delacroix so many 
more points of resemblance exist, — accord- 
ing to my belief, at least, — that I wonder 
that the comparison has not yet been made. 
I mean Hector Berlioz. This composer has 
been compared to Rembrandt, yet that re- 
semblance is only a slight and superficial one. 
The likeness between Berlioz and Delacroix 
was in no way derived from the influence of 
such intimate intercourse as existed between 
Chopin and the painter, and if in part owing 
to the same nationality, and to the spirit 
of the time, — the revolutionary intellectual 
movement that affected, more or less, all 
great minds at that epoch, no matter in what 
art they expressed themselves, —it arose prin- 
cipally from strikingly original, innate quali- 
ties. There was also some resemblance be- 
tween their artistic development and careers. 
Delacroix abandoned the antique theatrical 
style of his master, Guérin, to follow the dic- 
tates of his own bold genius; Berlioz for- 
sook the teachings of the Conservatoire (hor- 
rifying the orthodox Chérubini by his radical 
tendencies), in order to carry out his own ar- 
tistic belief ; Delacroix’s pictures, “ Dante and 
Virgil crossing the Styx” (1822), and his 
“ Massacre of Scio” (1824), were regarded 
as the confession of faith of the new school 
of French painting, afd excited a war that 
is not yet, perhaps, at an end; Berlioz’s sym- 
phony, the fine “ Episode de la Vie d’un Ar- 
tiste,” played in public for the first time only 
a few years (four or five) after the first public 
exposition of Delacroix’s great paintings, be- 
came the war-cry of the new romantic mu- 
sical school ; the same storm of derision, an- 
ger, envy, abuse, surprise, mingled with glow- 
ing admiration and enthusiasm, greeted both 
great artists from the outset, as it usually 
happens on those rare occasions when some 
novel and sublime creation shakes medioc- 
rity to its centre, strikes rapturous terror into 
the heart of the world of art, and gives the 
signal for another intellectual revolution ; un 
less, indeed, such works are wholly misun- 
derstood, and for a time ignored, as it also 
happens occasionally. But originality invari- 
ably creates its own — a new—standard, and 
is therefore misunderstood at first, save by 
a few rare spirits, in exact proportion to its 
originality. Few people care to climb the 
novel, rugged paths instead of the smooth 
and well-beaten ways they have been long 
accustomed to. They ask, Why will the 
new mind work in this new fashion? Why 
not express itself in writing, painting, com- 
posing, in the same manner as its predeces- 
sors? The new men found a few ardent ad- 
mirers, however, men of too much breadth 
and depth of mind themselves not to appre- 
ciate a different order of genius, and too no- 
ble and generous to fear to express that ap- 
preciation openly ; thus we know how bravely 
Robert Schumann took the field’ in: defense 
of Berlioz (although Schumann somewhat 
modified his approbation subsequently), and 
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among the defenders of Delacroix it is pleas- 
ant to find M. Thiers, — who, as an art critic, 
was much in advance of his time,—finely ex- 
pressing his admiration of the * Dante and 


Virgil,” in an article written for the Consti-| 
The choice of | 
subjects with Berlioz and Delacroix was often 
They have il-| 
| tendency ot her works, it is agreeable to ob- | 


tutionnel as early as 1822. 


similar, sometimes identical. 


lustrated Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet; Faust, 


Ivanhoe, Waverley ; Sardanapalus, the Oda- 


lisques; the Captive, ete., ete. But the 
most real resemblance lay deeper than any 
mere outside one. Both men were charac- 


terized by the same determined striving to-| 
wards the most unfettered expression of in-| 


ward feeling; a striving so resolute, that I 
will venture to assert that their aspiration 
was not so much towards pure beauty, or, 
“la grace, plus belle que la beauté,” as to- 
wards expression, and that they regarded this 
as more desirable than either beauty or grace. 


Both displayed the same apparent — but only 


apparent — audacious exaggeration of details, 
the same grandiose conception and explosive 


opulence of coloring, the same general tone | 
of dramatic melancholy, the same occasional | 


harshness, with an occasional surprisingly 


exquisite, sylph-like, flower-like delicacy and | 


fancifulness of idea and execution. But, as 
music is an art less generally understood than 


painting, Berlioz, though only three years | 


younger than Delacroix, passed through a far 
longer and more painful ordeal in his strug- 
gle for recognition, than did the more imme- 
diately successful painter; indeed, Berlioz 


remained one of art’s martyrs all his life, and | 


is only now — too late, alas !— beginning to 
be recognized as all he really was. 
we say that, strictly speaking, Berlioz has 
founded a school with numerous disciples, 
like Delacroix ; though his influence on sub- 
sequent composers, especially Liszt and Wag- 
ner, has been great, it is somewhat occult. 
Yet it cannot be said of any composer that 
he has founded a school, though he may have 
inaugurated a new stage of musical progress ; 
for music is so thoroughly subjective an art 
that the greatest composers, as soon as they 
have thrown off the fetters of conventionality, 
are always the most original and consequently 
the most inimitable. In Germany, for twenty 
years, the muse of Berlioz was slandered as 
a Meenad, himself as a lunatic, his works as 
the result of hasheesh visions, the creations 


of a Hell-Breughel enlarged to the colossal | 


dimensions of a Michael Angelo.! Delacroix, 
too, was often made the object of comparisons 
drawn from the vocabulary of the Inferno; 
the academical Ingres, on leaving the room 
where Delacroix’s pictures were exhibited 
at the first universal Parisian exposition, 
so far forgot himself as to exclaim aloud, 
“Bah! it smells of sulphur!” Even Ber- 
lioz’s sharp-cut, noble face and his kindly 
blue eyes were described as those of an ogre; 
the music-dealer Hofmann, in Prague, kept a 
plaster cast of the bust of Caracalla from the 


Nor can | 


of the famous Berlioz!” If a phenomenon, 
however, he was no monster, though blood 
seems more often to flow through his scores, 
across the canvases of Delacroix, — 
than any weak counterfeit of vitality. 

In endeavoring to judge of the influence 
which the circle of artists surrounding George 
Sand may or may not have exerted on the 


ae AS 


serve that Charles Baudelaire, fine and subtle 
critic, though so imbued with the spirit of 
pessimism, believed, with George Sand, an 
optimist in her judgment of her friends, that 
the character of Delacroix was as entirely 
noble as his genius was sublime. In Baude- 
laire’s study of the life and works of Eugene 
| Delacroix, he speaks as follows: “ At first 
sight Delacroix simply struck us as a court- 
eous gentleman, one of rare cultivation, un- 
prejudiced and unimpassioned. He only per- 
mitted old acquaintances to penetrate the var- 
nish and to divine the abstruse recesses of his 
soul. Prosper Mérimée was the man with 
| whom, outwardly, he could alone legitimately 
be compared ; both displayed the same some- 
what affected apparent coldness, the same icy 


cloak covering exquisite sensibility and ardent | 


adoration of the good and beautiful; the same 
deep devotion to a few friends and convic- 
| tions, under the pretense of egotism. All in 
Delacroix was energy, but the energy of will 
and nervous vivacity ; for physically he was 
frail and delicate. The tiger on the watch 


for his prey displays less fire in his eyes, less | 


| spasmodic impatience of his muscles, than did 


| possessed by one idea, or striving to possess 
‘itself of a vision. The very character of 
| his physiognomy, — his Peruvian complexion, 
and large black eyes, somewhat marred and 


our great painter when his whole soul was | 


quiries into the science of chemistry, and his 
long interviews with color manufacturers. 
In these studies he resembled Leonardo da 
Vinci. Yet Delacroix, in spite of his love 
|for all the brilliant, ardent phenomena of vi- 
‘tality, will never be confounded with the val- 
gar crowd of artists and /ittérati, whose nar- 
row, near-sighted intelligence, and rough, 
rationalistic materialism strives to conceal it- 
‘self behind the vague and obscure name of 
realism.” The manner in which George 
Sand has written of Delacroix, as of Chopin, 
and others of her friends, should be enough 
to convince us that she would be the last to 
conceal any source from which she might pos- 
| sibly have drawn any of her supposed outside 
“inspiration;” had she been a practical plastie 
artist, she would certainly have shared the 
noble, reverent feeling of Washington Allston, 
who said, “ I would not be the first painter in 
the world, even if I could; but, if possible, 
the second, for then I should still have some 
one to look up to.” I extract a few passages 
from her remarks, so utterly opposed, in their 
critical spirit, to the satanic spirit, — that of 
cold, cynical denial,—on the character and 
genius of Delacroix: * Eugene Delacroix 
| was one of my first friends in the artist world, 
and I am also fortunate enough to count him 
among my old friends now. Old, it must be 
understood, is the word that refers to the age 
of our relations toward each other, but not to 
the person. Delacroix is not, never can be 
old, for he is a genius, and therefore always 
young. To name him is to name one of 
/those pure men, of whom the world fancies 
it has said enough in declaring them to be 
honorable, since the world does not know 
/how difficult it is to be so for the laborer who 
the weight of his task, or for the 





| bends under 


sunken, indeed, by the continual exercise of | artist who wrestles with his own genius. The 
their powers of observation, yet seeming al-| history of our intercourse may be related in 
most to swallow the light; his lustrous, abun- | these few words: friendship without 2 cloud. 
dant black hair; his fine, thin lips, which had | A history as rare as it is delightful! but with 
acquired an expression almost bordering on/|us it is the absolute truth. Ido not know 
cruelty from continued tension of the will, — | whether the character of Delacroix has its 
his entire person, indeed, conveyed the idea |imperfections or not; but while living near 
of an exotic origin. He might have been | 

compared to the crater of a volcano, artist- 
ically concealed by tufts of flowers. Dela- 
croix was warmly in love with passion, and 
coldly resolved to seek every means of ex- 
pressing passion in the most unmistakable 
manner. These are the two traits most ob- 
servable in all extreme genius, the genius that 
Heaven did not create merely to please cow- 
ardly and easily satisfied natures, those that 
| find nourishment enough in mild, timid, im- 
|perfect works. Immense passion, backed | to me than his, or more intelligible in its viv- 
by formidable will, — such was Delacroix as | ifying expansion. In music, and in poetic 
|anartist. In his eyes passionate imagination | appreciation, too, Delacroix is equal to what 
was the most precious of divine gifts, the} we should expect from one whose standard 


most important of human faculties, but sterile in his own art is so exalted ; and in conver- 
sation, when he fully reveals himself, he is 


and powerless unless sustained by sure and | 
rapid technical ability, capable of seconding | charming, or sublime, and both with perfect 
perial and despotic faculty in its most | unconsciousness. He is great, too, not only 
He never found it nec- | in his art, but in his artistic life. I shall not 


him, in continuous social relations, or in the 
‘country, I failed to discover even a small 
‘fault in it. And yet who can be more sim- 
ple, affectionate, trustful, confiding in friend- 
ship, than he is? 1 certainly owe to him, 
besides, the happiest hours of pure delight 
that I ever tasted as an artist. If other 
great minds have initiated me into their dis- 
coveries and delights in the sphere of an 
ideal common to us all, I can say that no ar- 
| tistic individuality was ever more sympathetic 














| 
| 








| that im 
impatient caprices. 








Capitoline Museum in his window, and coolly | essary to excite the always incandescent fire 


pointed it out to his customers as “the bust/ of his own imagination, but he complained | 


1 Pieter Breughel the younger, the Dhtch painter, ee that the day was too short for the study and 
nicknamed ‘ Hell-Breughel,” from his fondness for subjects | practice of every means of giving voice to 
treating of deviltry, witchcraft, robbery, ete., and permitting | that imagination 7 . 
sharp contrasts of light and shade and color. Oneofhis| = ==. = > — i e : S 
most famous pictures, in the Florence gallery, is his ««Or-| CUpation we must attribute his perpetual re- 


pheus playing to the Infernal Gods.” | Searches into the mysteries of color, his in- 


To this incessant. preoc- | 


‘speak of his private virtues, his tenderness 
‘toward his suffering friends, his devotion to 
his family, or of the solid qualities of his 
‘character, for these are mere individual merits 
which appertain to all honorable private life, 
and which friendship has no right to publish 
‘to the world, since they do not concern it ; 
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but the integrity of his artistie conduct, his| brilliancy.” This “is the summing up of the | 


indifference to popularity, his disdain of 
money, his refusal to yield a single artistic 


principle, in spite of loss, and in the face of | 
persecution, —all this, like every noble ex-| 


ample of public life and character, belongs to, 
the public, and must be placed before the | 
public, for its profit, admiration, and, if pos- 
sible, for imitation as well as appreciation. 
Many of his own admirable letters would | 
paint him as he is better than I could do it : 
but may we unveil the character of living | 
friends in such a manner, even though we be- | 
lieve the revelation may result in their glori- 
fication ? No; friendship, like love, possesses 
its own modest discretion and timidity.” ! 
(To be continued.) ‘ 





—_—_+—— 


MASON’S PIANO-FORTE TECHNICS. 


(Concluded from page 29.) 





From this review of the two factors, mind and 
muscle, it is at once plain that exercises must be | 
chosen which have a twofold object: the train- | 
ing of muscles as such from a gymnast’s point of | 
view, and the training of them for the expres- | 
sion of thought. This is true of the exercises 
found in this work. Of course some of these 
exercises should have a more direct bearing upon | 
muscular development ; and the same, or others, 
because of the method of treatment, should fur- 
nish the most arduous mental discipline. Among 
the former should be classed the two-finger exer- 
cise, since it has for its main object the bringing 
into action of all the muscles of the fingers, both 
singly and combined. Before this is presented 
“touch ” is explained (Chapter VI.). (Owing to 
lack of space I must refer the reader to the work 
itself’ for illustrations and definitions. ) 

In general it is divided into finger, hand, and 
arm touch. There are four forms of fincer touch : 
(1) “ Clinging touch ;” (2) * Plain legato;” (3) 
“ Mild staccato,” and (4) © Elastic touch.” “In 
the clinging touch the pressure always exceeds the 
natural power of the fingers.” “In the plain 
legato the pressure does not exceed the natural 
force of the finger.” The two-finger exerc!se 
is applied to the diatonic and chromatic scale, 
broken major thirds, broken chromatic major and 
minor thirds, double thizds and sixths, diminished 
seventh chord and black keys. There are four 
forms or methods of practice depending upon the 
touches used: First. “ Exercise for the clinging 
touch.” In this the first key is struck with a free 
blow “from the wrist,” and is held down with a/| 
heavy pressure till the “next key is struck by 
the next finger, which must be raised high for 
that purpose.” This second key is held down 
with a heavy pressure, and the second finger is 
changed for the first, and “the third key is | 
struck in the same manner as the second, and | 
so on.” | 

Second. “ Exercise for the elastic touch.” In | 
this the first key is struck down as in the former | 
case, but the second tone is produced by extend- 
ing the finger, and then spitefully shutting the 
hand. 

Third. “ Exercise for light and rapid playing.” 
In this the “ plain legato” and light staccalo are | 
used, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 

Fourth. “ Exercise for velocity, lightness, and | 
_ 1 Those among my readers who closely follow the period- | 
ical art-literature of the day will remember the article by | 
Guiffrey, in LZ’ Art, vol. iii., 1877, entitled “ Lettres inedites | 


d' Eugene Delacroix ” (and containing a fac-simile of Dela- | 
croix’s first sketch for his “ Hamlet”), which article urged | 
the publication of a more complete collection of Delacroix’s | 
letters than that previously given to the world. This wish | 
has found its realization in the collection that has recently | 
appeared in Paris. (Lettres d’Eugéne Delacroix, recuillées 
Paris: Quantin. 


et publiées par M. Burtz. 1878.) | 





j motor centres to respond independently of all 


| 


other three with something peculiar to itself,” 
namely velocity, which has a more direct bearing 
upon the mental side. 

Because of its simplicity of form and bring- 
ing into action all the museles of the fingers, this 
exercise is certainly the most effective means for 
bs r . . | 
The novelty here is its 


muscular development. 
application to so many different tonal forms, dia- | 
tonic scale, broken thirds, ete., and the methods | 
of practice, as just explained. Valuing this ex- | 
ercise as much as the authors, I still must, in | 
part, dissent from the method of treatment. 
the chapter on “-How to use this System” (Chap- | 





In | 


iter XIII), it says, “ This (the two-finger exer- | 


cise) is the first technical exercise to be given to | 
beginners, since if they cannot play two tones | 
successively it is of no use to ask them to play 
more.” And children are to “receive each one 
of the elementary forms,” that is, the first and | 
second methods of treatment. To give this ex- 
ercise in the manner described would be like re- 
quiring a beginner in vocal culture to sing as 
loudly as possible, in order to give flexibility and 
strength to the vocal chords. Mere gripping | 
muscular strength is not what is first wanted. | 
Each finger has its nerve centre or motor centre, 


o 
= 


and the great object of technical development, as 
regards the fingers, is to teach each one of these 


others, as far as possible, to the slightest volition 
and its reflex action. Hence, concentration of 
nerve force is’ the first essential, and generally 
this cannot be done at first in connection with 
the use of much muscular power. And _ right 
here the bearing of the criticism upon the action 
of the flexor muscles is plain. It is this ability 
to send the nervous current through the proper | 
motor centre into any given muscle (which I 
have termed concentration of nervous force), which 
constitutes that “ independence ” and “ flexibil- 
ity” so much talked about by teachers, and as 
little understood as the way to the north pole. 
Concentration of nervous force and inner muscu 

lar power is as essential in piano as in vocal 
training; and which, we ask, should come first, 
concentration or great strength ? Will not 
strength grow with the growth of concentrated 
effort? This can have but one answer, and that 
in the affirmative. 

The application of the two-finger exercise to 
the diatonic scale is given as the simplest form. 
It might be asked why the trill is not a simpler 
form, since it allows of a more quiet position of 
the hand, and avoids all that tendency to use the 
hand which arises in the attempt, on the part of 
a beginner, to strike the same tone with two sue- 
It admits also of continuous 
reatment, and the application of all those devices 
uggested in this work for mental training. It is 
a matter of note that the trill finds no place in 
this system. Another two-finger exercise I should 
like to have seen incorporated with the others, and 
that is, an exercise for the development of the 
independent action of the adductor of the thumb. 
The under-stroke of the thumb is too important 
to be relegated to scale and arpeggio practice 
alone. 

Another important set of exercises, having a 
strong bearing upon muscular development, are 
those for the hand stroke. This is secured in 
this work by the octave exercises. Aside from 
the application of the velocity idea, there is noth- 
ing essentially novel. It is a concise and com- | 
plete treatment of a subject that is generally let 
alone till met with in some composition, and then 
some awful octave éude is brought out to mend | 
matters. The early development of the hand 
stroke is not dwelt upon, not even mentioned. 
This should be one of the first, and rather pre- 
cede than follow finger exercises, since it con- 


cessive fingers. 
t 
s 











| down in this chapter. 


duces to looseness of wrist in finger practice. 
No one need wait till he can reach an octave be- 
fore putting into practice all the principles laid 
Any one can reach a 
sixth, and this admits of a great variety of treat- 
ment for acquiring flexibility of wrist and scale 
movement. 

It remains for us to notice some points in this 
system which have a bearing upon the mental 
side. These are rhythm, as applied to technical 
exercises, and ‘the velocity idea. In the chapter 
on rhythm there is some ambiguity in the mean- 
ing of that term. At least it is made to do duty 
for two distinct ideas. 

“ Any rhythmical succession becomes a rhythm 
when it consists of a symmetrical number of 
measures and ends with an accent.” “ Thus it 
plainly appears that all musical rhythms consist 
finally of twos or threes, or combinations of both. 
In this book rhythms are distinguished as rhythms 
of threes, fours, sixes, eights, nines, ... . and 
so on, according to the number of tones in the 
measures of which the rhythm is composed.” In 
the first quotation we have the idea of the union 


;}or grouping of measures as constituting rhythm. 


In the second quotation, this idea is again ex- 
pressed, and also the definition of rhythm as be- 
ing the subdivision of the units of the measure. 
With this exception this chapter is very complete 
and systematic. The tables and illustrations are 
all that could be desired. 

The importance of this is seen, however, in its 
application to technical exercises. The idea of 


j using rhythm in this direction is not new, but its 


systematie application as here developed is cer- 
tainly novel and exhaustive, and leaves no room 
for additions. The advantages as they are enum: 
erated are: (1) discipline in time; (2) accentua- 


| tion conduces to discrimination in touch and em- 


phasis; (3) the attempt to complete the rhythm 
cultivates endurance; and this latter requires 
(4) concentration of mind, and hence is an effect- 
ive means for mental discipline. If I were to give 
the order of these, — the discipline in concentra- 
tion of mind, and tone, — thought should come 
first, as this is essential to a comprehension of 
all the rest. There is another advantage which 
might be urged here, and that is that this con- 
duces to astudy of tone and tone combinations 
from an zsthetical stand-point. 

The velocity idea, as applied to technics, is 
new, although found in the studies of Czerny, 
Bertini, and others. It is based upon the prin- 
ciple of automatic thought, and automatic rela- 
tions between the thinking centre and mechan- 
ism of expression, as explained in the chapter on 
the mind. When one reads a sentence rapidly, 
but little of the tonal elements enters into the con- 
scious thought. So in playing rapidly the mind 
cannot consciously take cognizance of all the 
tones, but thinks from point to point, ordering the 
performance of large groups of tones. This 
“ velocity exercise ” thus consists, in general, of 
any passage (rendered familiar by previous prac- 
tice) played in the manner following : Taking its 
first tone firmly, we hold it for a little over two 
counts; thus fixing the mind on the final tone of 
the passage, we pass lightly over the intervening 
tones, alighting on the final key at the third count. 

This exercise is at first taken in short dis- 
tances, which are progressively enlarged, the rate 
of counting remaining unchanged, whereby the 
speed of the velocity passage is augmented by 
degrees. It will be seen that velocity is nar- 
rowed down to the idea of a “spurt;” but mu- 
sicians who have written études for velocity had 
that idea of velocity which is illustrated by 
Weber’s ‘“ Perpetual Motion,” as well as this, 
which is illustrated by the embellishments of 
some adagio movements and in Chopin’s works ; 
and they wrote for both, so that while “it may 
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be noticed that this manner of attaining veloctey | Act III. Dungeon Scene, Gulnare and Con- 


is different from that advocated in the principal | rad — Assassination of Pacha. 
velocity ctudes in common use” may be true in| Act IV. Pirates’ Isle — Death of Medora, ete. 
a certain sense, because more systematically Provided with a proper proportion of arie, 
worked up, it is not true in this most important | ensembles, and choruses, for which the poem 
sense that the velocity cludes referred to were | offers such charming opportunities, it might 
written to cultivate a different kind of velocity, | worthily succeed the grand opera of Meyerbeer. 
one which involves the idea of endurance. I do| Alas, poor Byron! 1 
not wish to undervalue this exercise in the least ; | A few words on an allied topic. We have, 
on the contrary, I think it a very important one ; | we will assume, an opera before us, in which the 
but I do wish to guard against the idea that this | musical setting vies with the libretto in realizing 
ean take the place of that velocity which re-| that perfection of the whole which is the acme 
quires clearness and conscious control of thought |of artistic endeavor, Suddenly there appears 
and muscle (nerve force), or that it will lead} upon the scene a so-called “ adapter,” who — 
to it. }ever on the qui vive for opportunities of earning 
The work as a whole is one of great impor- | honest pence — undertakes a translation of the 
tance, and marks, I hope, a new era in technical | text, which he ultimately effects by mangling 
development. I cannot do better, in summing up | the sense, altering the accentuation — gram- 
the good qualities of the work, than to quote from | matic, oratoric, and pathetic — inserting svlla- 
the preface the novelties and the claims made for | bles where none are necessary, and removing 
the work, simply stating that they are modestly ‘them where they are, causing roulades to fall 
made and fully realized. upon unimportant syllables, ete., ete., and the re- 
“The points of novelty in this system are : | sult is offered to the public as an artistic ren- 
(1) The direction in regard to touch and the two- | dering of the libretto in the familiar tongue. 





“Tasso! Tasso! thy woes are ours, and in thy 
| triumph we exult!” 

| A short summary, written after a manner 
/much approved of, of late years, by musicians of 
the “ higher development” species, will read 
thus : 

Beethoven gave too great prominence to in- 
strumental parts. 

Mozart, in the Zauberfléte and elsewhere, ap- 
proached the ridiculous in his roulades for the 
prime donne. 

Meyerbeer committed two faults: his prime 
donne scream, and his orchestra raves. 

Rossini’s aim was to please the public. 

Verdi, Donizetti, and other Italians, wrote 
vocal pieces with orchestral accompaniments. 

Balfe the same. 

Offenbach is a composer of can-cans. 

Wagner is ? 

A friend of mine, who informs me that he 
| belongs to the “new school,” bids me add :— 
| Ttalian opera is fudge. 
| English opera would be fudge if it existed. 

* French opera is almost fudge. 
yerman opera is becoming fudge, through the 











finger exercise ; (2) The systematic application 
of rhythm ; (3) The full and complete scale and 
arpeggio treatment ; (4) The method of velocity ; 
and (5) The school of octaves.” 

“ We do not offer this system as the only com- 
bination of exercises adopted to make players. 
But what we do claim is: First. That the exer- 
cises in this system have a more direct relation to 
the wants of players, and a more systematic and 
exhaustive application to the muscles of the hand 
than any other collection of exercises known to 


us. Second. That the application of rhythmic 


treatment familiarizes the pupil with all kinds of 


time, and a habit of mental concentration indis- 
pensable to good playing. And third, That the 
practice of mechanical exercises in rhythmical 
forms with accentuation, and without notes, brings 
the fingers more quickly into the habit of obedi- 
ence to the phono-motor centre, and so cultivates 
the ear and renders the playing more musical.” 
There is a novelty not mentioned here and which 
is too important to pass over, and that is the 
chapter on the mental physiology and mental 
operations in playing. It seems to me that the 
authors would confer a favor and render the book 
of more value, because of a readier sale, if they 
would get out a cheap pocket edition, a practi- 
cable thing, since it is but a work of reference. 

C. B. Capy. 

OBERLIN, O., Jan. 28, 1879. 


—_—_+——— 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF THE OPERA. 


It is only when a translation is undertaken by | 
responsible and conscientious men, such as the | birth of musical drama, of which Wagner is 
Germans, Bernhard von Gugler, Dr. W. Viol, | the exponent. 
and others, that any benefit accrues to art. In| It may be as well to mention that this gen- 
most cases, the translations are of no value, be-| tleman has very prominent eyes, and a conical 
yond that of mere reference, to the opera-going | head.— Lond. Mus. Standard. 
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mass, 

Music cannot fully exist but as an independ- 
ent art, and the only possible combination of ver- 
bal and tone language which shall be truly sug- 
gestive is, perhaps, that known as programme 
music. We must either content ourselves with 
this, or with opera proper, whatever its faults. 
It cannot be expected that an art which admits CERTAIN expressions of public sentiment 
of beautiful form in addition to exquisite mel-| through the medium of the daily and weekly 
ody should be made to sacrifice both, even when press have greatly astonished me of late, and 
the form and substance of the drama, and dis-| the more so that they seem to show an unfortu- 
tinct enunciation of words, is involved. The | nate and entirely unnecessary phase of what must 
clear comprehension of the drama, which is sup-| otherwise be hailed as a decided change for the 
posed to result from a truthful association @ /a} better in the attitude of our press and public 
Wagner, is partly lost by the non-observance | toward the art of music. We are plainly out- 
of form, which divides a plot into appreciable | growing the servile respect for hearsay authority 
episodes and portions of episodes. In pro- ‘in musical matters which, some years ago, might 
gramme music, which many hold to be unworthy | have been thrown in our teeth as a reproach, 
of the artist, may be associated the highest | with considerable justice. We are beginning to 
This | listen with our own ears, to think for ourselves, 
we can instance with symphonic works of modern | and to establish our own standards of criti- 
date. Why this should be regarded as a lower! cism. Yet in thus freeing ourselves from what 
branch of musical art is a matter for the reader’s | was, after all, a self-imposed intellectual bondage, 
consideration. It may, however, be mentioned it seems to me that we often exhibit a too child- 
that J. C. Lobe, who is conservative in principle, | ish recklessness, and, worst of all, a too flippant 
| disrespect for that which is eternally venerable 








BACH-BITING. 





poetical with the highest musical form. 





advises young composers to imagine their various | 
and contrasting ideas (in pure instrumental | 
music) as representing personalities, which in | 


in art. Some of us, anxious to assure ourselves 
of our perfect intellectual independence, are a 





BY WALTER B. LAWSON, B. MUS. : = : 5 
itself is the germ of. programme music. 


Liszt, one of the greatest modern writers in 

So much for the treatment of dramatic works; | this style, recognizes the extraordinary suggest- 
it would appear inconsistent to expect better for|iveness of music. It is with him a tone lan- 
the epic. guage: the orchestra is the passionate human 

It is well known that Lord Byron experienced | heart, the instruments individually are the 
a considerable dread of having his works drama- | chords within it which vibrate to the yearnings, 
tized, and the difficulties which would beset any | the fears, to all the secret feelings of humanity. 
attempt at a stage representation of his ‘ Man-| Timbre, which is beautifully described as the 
fred ” afforded him no little consolation. 
present day, some fifty years alter the death of | for the development of these feelings. But 
the author, this work is thoroughly well, known | form, such as we are wont to expect, is wanting 
to theatre habitués. }in his works. Form does not exist for the 

Aspiring composers may still look to the legacy | heart. It is the soul which yearns for form, and 
of Byron’s genius for several opera libretti. For | for the reason that we are not angels we love his 
instance, what might not be expected in the| music. In the “ Lament of Tasso,” a so-called 


(Concluded from page 28.) 





way of effect from the “ Corsair,” torn from its | poéme symphonique, programme music has at- 
sequel, “ Lara,” and cut up into acts and scenes | tained to an elevation previously unconceived. 
somewhat after the following manner ? — 

Act I. Pirates’ Isle — Apartments of Conrad 
and Medora, 

Act II. Bay of Coron— Palace of Pacha — 
Burning Fleet, and Conflict. 


On hearing it we are constrained to observe, 


1 At the time when the above was written, Mr. Fran- 
jcillon’s adaptation of Byron’s poem (lately set by Mr. 
Cowen) had not been made public, and was quite unknown 
to me. 


At the | color of tone, yields to him an unlimited source | 


little too prone to indulge in petu.ant or frivo- 
|lously sarcastic flings at august names which 
}have hitherto been thought to have earned the 
| sight of claiming reverent treatment. Johann 
Sebastian Bach is the one who is at present most 
| frequently made the butt of what some persons 
eall wit, but which seems to others (in this con- 
| nection, at least), far more akin to something to 
| which dictionaries give a less honorable name. 
| It is by no means surprising that Bach’s 
j; music in general should be slow in working its 
way into popular favor. One may even reason- 
ably doubt whether it have the elements of pop- 
ularity in it, or at least whether certain profound 
qualities in it do not so veil its (so-called) ‘ pop- 
ular” characteristics that it can never appeal to 
the uncultivated masses of music-lovers. Certain 
it is that Bach has never been a popular man in 
the concert-going sense of the term, even in his 
own country. Indeed, the average Bostonian or 
New Yorker, with no marked predilection for 
Bach’s music, would probably be somewhat sur- 
prised to find how much the average Berliner, 
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, a . } . . 
Dresdener, or Viennese, sympathized with him, if | merely because Raff, Brahms, Verdi, or any other | solo, sweet and simple, which was sung by Mr. C. 
of his musical gods or heroes admires and loves| R. Adams, not in his best voice, and not too fa- 





their respective tastes could but be put to the | 
test. Yet one would think that the attitude 
which eminent composers and musical thinkers | 
since Bach’s time have almost without exception | 
maintained toward that great master must have 
some power to convince any person who takes | 
music in earnest that, even if he cannot person- 
ally enjoy Bach’s music in an esthetic way, there | 


is something in it which eludes his comprehen- | 


sion, and which is entitled to respect rather than 
easy-going contempt. 

Passing over those music-lovers who are pre- 
vented from feeling the essential beauty of) 
Bach’s works by an unconquerable repugnance 
to the musical forms of his day, and who cannot 


recognize a master in a man who happens to | 
; Clavichord,” what can we do but blush in sheer | 
When Mark Twain, in his “ Innocents | 
wrote his little pooh-poohing quips | 


wear a pig-tail, I would like to say a word or 
two concerning those who take upon themselves 
to deny, implicitly or explicitly, that there is in 


Bach the perennial beauty of form, charm of | 


melody, and sentimental or passionate quality 
of expression which can meet the esthetic de- 
mands of a musician of the present time. Let us 
cast a glance over the composers whose music 
they do admire and enjoy without stint. Take 
men like Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, 
Raff, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Wagner, or 
Verdi. Which one of these men — composers 
of very various schools — looks upon Bach other- 
wise than with the most enthusiastic and passion- 
ate admiration? Nay, more than this, many of 
them have been ardent fighters in the cause of 
his music. Mendelssohn devoted a large share 
of the labor of his life to what was no more nor 
less than a Bach-propaganda; Schumann wrote 
a piano-forte accompaniment to the violin cha- 
conne; Raff has arranged the same work for full 
orchestra ; Saint-Saéns has made piano-forte 
transcriptions of many movements in his canta- 
tas; Liszt has done the same for his great or- 
gan fugues and toccatas. ‘ The Well-Tempered 
Clavichord ” has as honored a place on Verdi’s 
study-table as any work by a more recent com- 
poser. Remember, I am mentioning no timid ec- 
lectics, no simply respectable musical_ scribblers 
whose reputation has the taint of pedantry, no 
easy-going pedagogues with antiquarian procliv- 
ities, but the veriest modern come-outers among 
composers, men who in their writings do and 
dare all that the most intense passion, the most 
extravagant aiming after brilliant effects, can 
prompt them to. Can any one imagine that 


these men are willing to waste their pon) 
enthusiasm upon an old composer whom they | 


merely look upon as a model contrapuntist, or a 


skillful expert in the craft of stringing notes | well. 


together? No; artists and men of genius may 


have a certain respect for such an one, but they “Flight into Egypt” 


it. But quod Now licet Jovi most assuredly non | 
| licet bovi, and when we see the leading minds in } 
‘the world of music in our present era unite in| 
|regarding Bach with the most profound admira- | 
tion and hen felt veneration, it seems as if the | 


| t 


is in no way fitted. When it comes to such, 
avery childish side-flings as calling a Bach | 
concerto a “series of difficult piano-forte exer- | 


| | vises,’ 





spired ” of the pieces in “ The Well-Tempered 


hame ? 

Abroad,” 
about the frescoes 
he was exuberantly and legitimately funny. 
avowedly assumed the position of a perfect sav- 
age in art matters, and his butfoonery was su- | 
|premely good. But one can hardly assume that | 
those persons who write in very much the same | 
vein about Bach’s music would be willing 
claim the immunities of Mark Twain’s position. 


—W.F.A 


ls 


of the old Italian painters, 


-_——_>——_ 


CONCERTS. 


gramme of Sunday 
attractive variety of shorter works. 
Hall was crowded, and few left their places until 
the end. First came Luther’s Chorale: “ Ein’ 
feste Burg,” harmonized, and coarsely too, by 


better ! 
solid mass of chorus. Next, Mr. J. C. D. Par- 
ker’s “ Redemption Hymn” 
impression which it made at the last Festival, as 
a graceful and expressive piece of contrapuntal 
writing; the fugue, “ Art thou not it that hast 
cut Rahab,” being both clear and interesting, 
and really masterly in treatment. The only 
fault we have to find is with the text, 
brings the chief accent of the oft recurring theme 
so awkwardly upon the little pronoun “ it,” which 
might easily be changed with no harm to the 
meaning. The contralto solo was beautifully 
sung by Miss Annie Cary, and both the chorus 








| mirably rendered. Mr. Parker’s work 


The principal nov elty of the concert was the | 
from the trilogy L’ En-| 


' miliar with the musie. 


merely every-day person who takes upon himself, 
he responsibility of decrying his compositions, | 
and of standing in the way of their public ap-| 
| | preciation, assumes a responsibility for which he | 


or saying that such and such a work has | 
about as much sentiment in it as “the least in-| 


He } 


to | 


HANDEL AND Haypn Society. — The pro- | 
evening, February 9, in-| 
stead of a single oratorio, was made up of an} 


The Music | 


Otto Nicolai, —as if Bach had not done it! 
But it was grandly sung by the great 


confirmed the good | 


which | 


portions and the fine instrumentation were ad- | 
wears | 
- | Mendelssohn, which carries us back to the very 


On the whole, we doubt 
| whether we were in the right mood, or suffi- 
| ciently en rapport with Berlioz that evening, 
| fairly to appreciate this singular, though delicate 
and quiet, fragment of his music. Thinking of 
the far more spontaneous and natural pastorale, 
etc.; of Bach, we could not overcome the feeling 
that there was something artificial and affected, 
at least dilettanteish about it. The Sanctus from 
Gounod’s “ St. Cecilia Mass ” was of the grand- 
iose kind, an immense piece of sensational effect, 
| overwhelming by its massive weight of harmony, 
with all of brilliancy that brass could add, and 
with the bass drum imitating cannon. Mr. 
' Adams led off impressively in the tenor solo, 
and the great chorus, orchestra, and organ an- 
swered, swelling to a climax of most irresistible 
sonority. It created such enthusiasm that it had 
| to be repeated, yet we suspect its charm would 
| wear out with familiarity. 
| Mendelssohn’s ever welcome “ Hymn of 
Praise” formed the second part of the concert. 
The three movements of the introductory orches- 
| tral symphony, and the accompaniments ‘through- 
out, were played with remarkable spirit by a more 
| complete and capable orchestra than we often 
have for oratorio performances. Mr. Zerrahn 
conducted with inspiring energy, and all the 
choruses went finely. Miss Clara Louise Kellogg 
sang the soprano solos like an artist, though she 
seemed fatigued and out of health. Miss Cary 
was altogether admirable; and Mr. Adams sang 
the tenor solos very finely; his rich manly voice, 
though somewhat husky, served bim well in parts ; 
and his artistic method, his intelligent concep- 
tion, and admirably distinct enunc:ation and dee- 
lamation, are always to be watched with profit 
by those who seek a model. 

And now, in preparation for the two per- 
formances of Good Friday (April 11), the Society 
devotes itself to the study of a great work, every 
moment spent in learning which is a step of mu- 
sical progress in the truest sense; we mean the 
St. Matthew Passion Musie of Bach, which this 


} 


' time will be given entire, the first part in the 


On Easter 


| afternoon, the second in the evening. 
Sunday Judas Maccabeus. 


Euterpe. — The second chamber concert of 
the new club was given at Mechanics’ Hall on 
Wednesday evening, February 12. The matter 
‘for interpretation and discussion consisted of a 
Sestet, Op. 18, by Brahms, entirely new here, 
and the delightful old B-flat Quintet, Op. 87, by 


first days of the Quintette Club which Aiill bears 
his name in Boston, — and throughout the land. 


keep their admiration and their enthusiasm for fance du Christ by Hector Berlioz, whose com- | There could not be a greater contrast in the two 


a man of nobler stamp. 


What, then, can ex- positions are much more highly appreciated now } i halves of a concert. 


The Sestet, in the first 


plain the singular unanimity with which these |in Paris than they were while ‘the eccentric com- | place, is for a strange combination of instru- 


men almost adore Bach, if it is not that they | poser was alive. 


descry in him a quality of genius that is as 
y 1 J 5 
perennial as it is mighty? Think you that these | 


We might have enjoyed this’ 
quaint and curious music more, could we have | 
heard it in its connection with the whole work. 


ments, — first and second violin (Messrs. Arnold 
and Gantzberg), first and second viola (Gramm 
/ and Hermann), first and second violoncello (Carl 
Werner and W. Reineccius),— an unpromis- 


composers are not as fully imbued with the spirit | It opens with a little pastoral, one might say 
of their own compositions as their most ardent} rustic, and antique sounding overture, mainly of, ing experiment, plainly prompted more by the 
and exclusive admirers can be? It seems hardly | reed instruments, the Corno Inglese predominat- | conceit of originality than by any inward musical 





likely. Yet, penetrated as they are with the 
musical spirit of their time,— and as they must 
be to write as they do, — this fact has not les- 
sened their love and admiration for Bach’s music | 
one jot. You see I am not putting forth my 
own personal opinions of Bach; I am merely 
showing the opinions of others, and of such 
others as must have most weight — if any opie | 
ions have weight — with the class of anti- | 
Bachites for whose benefit this article is specially | 
written. Remember that I am very far from | 
saying, as I am very far from believing, that any | 
man is bound to like, enjoy, or love Bach’s music | 


ing, —a vague and idle sort of warbling, inno-) necessity. The violins were overborne and the 
cent and pretty enough in its intention, but to ensemble rendered dull and opaque by such 
our feeling rather artificial. Then comes | thickness of the bass and middle parts. All 
chorus : “ Farewell of the Shepherds,” very naive were carly in their seats, mindful of the rule 
and melodious, but for a certain ugly turn which | whiclr bars out late comers until the end of the 
disturbs the smooth flow of the harmony several! first part. And so all ears were on the alert, 
times. It is said that Berlioz “ originally wrote | and all listened intently, with patience to the 
it for organ on a loose slip of paper at the corner, end. But very few, we fancy, felt rewarded, but 
of an écarté table at the house of Duc the archi- ; rather glad when the Sestet was over. The Al- 
tect, and then fooled all musical Paris by intro- ‘ legro was a puzzler from the beginning, — the 
ducing it on a concert programme as composed | same vagueness and intangiblences “a theme, 
| by Pierre Dueré, a chapel master of the seven-| that was experienced in the same composer’s 
teenth century.” ‘There is also a narrative tenor C-minor symphony, a sense all through of some- 


a 
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thing labored, learned, overstrained and lacking 
inspiration, lacking any raison d’étre. Now and 
then a few charming measures, a striking effect, 
a promise of something genuine at last, but every 
promise unfulfilled! Then too there were cruel 
discords, passages which it is no slander to eall | 
ugly. “The Andante moderato began in an im- | 
pressive hymn-like style, and proceeded —hard- 
ly can we say developed —through a great 
variety of phases, some of them charming, others | 
startling ; certainly there were captivating ideas 
started in the course of it, and much that seemed 
original; yet we could not feel it a consistent | 
whole, nor did we find it edifying ; but we have | 
met one or two who have studied it and who | 
think otherwise. The Scherzo, and the Rondo | 
(poco allegretto e grazioso) brought little that 
we care to recall, even were we able; the most 


that we remember is the constraint and fatigue. 
The performance was hardly more than respect- 
able, and here and there decidedly rough. 

After this nightmare what “a change came 
o’er the spirit of our dream,” and over the faces 
of the audience! The Mendelssohn Quintet 
was welcomed with sincere delight; and not be- 
cause it was familiar merely, but because it | 
is intrinsically musical and there is no resisting | 
its enchantment. The Allegro, soaring like a| 
lark, with motive irrepressible and full of fire, | 
both in the main theme and in the persistent 
triplets which offset it and seem to fan it into 
flame ; the Andante scherzando, quaint and _bal- 
lad-like, an exquisite fancy; the Adagio, pro- 
foundly tender and pathetic, out of the inmost 
heart and genius of the master, one of his truest 
inspirations; and the Finale, answering the chal- 
lenge of the first Allegro, and even exceeding it 
in brilliancy and power, — all these had not to be 
listened to by virtue of the will; they took pos- 

‘session of you and kept you happy to the end. 
We think the artists of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club, on their part too, felt happier, and 
certainly were more successful in this last half! 
of the evening’s task. And so the concert, by its 
contrast, taught a lesson. 

The next programme (for March 12), is of 
the choicest: Mozart’s G-minor Quintet, and the 
second of Beethoven’s Rasoumofsky Quartets, 
in E-minor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Harvarp Musican Association. — The 
fifth Symphony Concert (Feb. 13) had the larg- 
est audience of the season. The programme, 
while offering nothing out of the common, was | 
all of sterling excellence, composed of genial, 
graceful, ever fresh and charming music, — com- | 
positions with which nearly every listener has | 





agreeable associations. 


Gade. 
Bach. 


Beethoven. 


Overture ‘Reminiscences of Ossian’? . 
Cradle Song, from the Christmas Oratorio 
Second Symphony, in D, Op. 36 
Nocturne and Scherzo, from “ A Midsum- 





mer Night's Dream” . 2. . «0 -Mendelssukn. | 
Songs, with Piano-forte : — 
(a) Ave Maria s * ° . Hauptmann. | 
(5) The Fisher Maiden . 2. 1. . ) Meyerbeer. | 
Overture to““Egmont”” . . . . Beethoven. | 


Gade’s romantic “ Ossian” Overture was so 
well played as to prove highly enjoyable, and 
almost as good as new. The same may be said 
of the early Beethoven Symphony in D, which is 
too seldom heard; a work full of fresh, buoyant 
life and cheerfulness, though the introductory 
Adagio is majestic enough to be the prelude to a | 
great solemn festival. What a stride from this 
to the next Symphony, the “ Eroica,” which, by | 
the way, will be given in the eighth and last con- | 
cert of the season! The lovely Nocturne and 


Scherzo from the “ Midsummer Night's Dream” 
music have lost nothing of their enchantment : 
the delicious strains were drunk in with delight, 
and the fairy Scherzo was so finely played that | 


| the call for a repetition was imperative. 


| programme was the EHymont Overture. 
}can grow too familiar. 


| take its place, is rather like that of a lecturer who should call 
| of delivering this discourse fatigues me too niuch; but I have 


| piano-forte music often balks the expectations that it raises 


All was 
most clearly, delicately outlined; and the long 
flute passage near the end, —the very hum and 
flutter of light fairy wings, — was so neatly done, 
so well sustained, by Mr. Rietzel, as to merit 
special notice. — The strongest feature of the 


What other master could 
compress so much of meaning and dramatic fire, | 
so much of musical marrow, and the very poetry 


of music, into the short space of seven minutes ! 


Miss Ita Welsh was the vocalist. Her fresh, 
sympathetic, maidenly quality of voice is well 
suited to the “ Cradle Song” of Bach, in which, | 
though not the kind of music in which she is | 
most at home, she made a very good impression. | 
The two songs, in which she had the advantage 
of Mr. Lang’s tasteful accompaniment, were given 
with more freedom, and indeed with fine expres- 
sion. Meyerbeer’s “ Fischer-Miidchen ” was the 
most original and interesting of the two. | 


Mr. Artuur W. Foore’s Concert in Me- | 
chanics’ Hall, on Saturday evening, Feb. 1, of- 
fered so thoroughly musical a programme that 
we were particularly disappointed to be com- 
pelled (by illness) to lose it. Moreover we know | 
the earnestness, the well directed and _ persistent 
study, and the solid progress of the young musi- 
cian, — one of-the few who have taken a Mas- 
ter’s degree at Harvard on the strength of special 
studies in music. As we wish these columns to 
preserve a record of the concert, we borrow from 
the Traveller a notice we can trust, from the pen | 
of one of our own collaborateurs. — But first the 
programme : — 
Suite in D minor . 

Prelude — Fugue — Air and variations — Capriccio. 
Aria. — “ Love sounds the Alarm” (“ Acis and 

Galatea ’’) > ; 
Sonata in A-flat major es 6 & - Weber. 
Variations Sérieuses. (Op. 54) . . . Mendelssohn. 
{ “Gold rolls here beneath me.” (Op. 34) Rubinstein. | 
j “Ach, ihr Lieben Aeuglein.”” (Op. 21) Jensen. 
Prelude in B-flat major Mendelssohn. | 
Overture to the 29th Cantata Bach — Saint Saéns. 

To begin with a Handel suite, or some composition of its | 
period, is usual enough, but we think it is something new to 
our public to see Sebastian Bach brought in as the climax of a 
programme. And Saint-Saéns’ transcription of the over- 
ture to Bach's 29th Cantata was in every sense of the wor | 
a climax. The sterling vigor, the joyous strength of the | 
music, made the more palpable to the physical sense by the | 
arranger’s larger treatment of the piano-forte, sent the audi- | 
ence home in a more jubilant frame of mind than the most | 

. . > . . | 
tearing piece of modern virtuosity could. Another novelty | 
was Von Weber’s Sonata in A-flat major. We have de- | 
cidedly heard too little of Von Weber's piano-forte music. | 
Time was when we could afford to lay more stress upon this 
writer’s want of sustained power in developing a motive into 
a stoutly-built composition in the sonata form, than upon 
the spontaneity of his invention and the brilliancy of his gen- 
ius. But now that we have heard so much music in which 
striving after dramatic effect and furious intensity of passion 
almost blinds the esthetic sense to purity of form, so genial 
and withal so unique a personality as Von Weber's comes to 
us like a refreshing breeze in the dog-days. True, Von 
Weber was a sort of musical spendthrift; it often seems as 
if his inexhaustible wealth of invention made him lazy and 
luxurious. The way in which he sometimes approaches a 
point in his more serious compositions where an elaborate 
and skillful working out of the themes seems an artistic ne- 
cessity, and then coolly shirks the hard work and merely calls 
upon bis fertile invention for another entrancing melody to 


‘8 € & © @ « 6 Cie 





Handel. | 


Songs. 


together an audience, read them half his lecture, and then 
say to them, * Ladies and gentlemen, I find that the effort 


a very large bank account, and will give every one of you 
a hundred dollars to let me off now.’? Thus if Von Weber's 


in us, we can be pretty sure that the composer will put his 
hand in hts melodie pocket and pay us for our disappoint- 
ment in some pleasant way. 

Mr. Foote’s performance was good throughout. In the 
opening numbers of the Handel suite in D minor a touch of 
excusable nervousness somewhat shackled him, but this soon 
wore off, and his playing of the sonata and of Mendelssohn's 
Variations Sérieuses was that of a true artist, and an artist 
with brains, too. His technique showed itself to be equal to 
the often severe demands of the music: yet it was by his 


It never | 


| power of vigorously carrying through long rhythmic periods 
| without danger of an anti-climax and with noble breadth of 
phrasing that he shone most brilliantly. He plays the most 
trying phrases with a security that prevents all fear of col- 
lapse. This does not sound like very high praise as eyery- 
day criticism goes; yet, when we say of a man that he has 
crossed Niagara on a tight rope without any trembling in 
his knees and with steadily easy grace of movement, we 
think that praise enough has been given him. ‘This is a 
coarse simile, but let it pass. 
Mr. W. H. Fessenden sang Handel's «‘ Love sounds the 
Alarm” and a brace of songs by Rubinstein and Jensen in 
his accustomed refined and finished style; perhaps a thought 


| too delicately and with a too great fondness for pianissimo 


| Cavatina, ‘ Di tanti paipiti”” 


| ‘cello obligato. 


effects. If he could only appreciate how absolutely and en- 
trancingly beautiful his stronger tones are, he might use 
them more frequently and to excellent advantage. 


Several concerts of peculiar interest have occurred here 
during the past ten days, including remarkably fine ones by 
the Apollo and the Boylston Clubs, that of Mme. Cappiani 
and her pupils, the Harvard Symphony on Thursday of this 
week, and Mr. John A. Preston's piano-forte concert on 
Wednesday. Of all these further notice must be deferred 
until our next number. 

-——_—+——_ 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Fes. 24.— Mr. William Courtney gave a 
concert of English ballads and glees, Feb. 11, at Chickering 
Hall, with the assistance of Miss Beebe, Mrs. Courtney, 
Mrs. Robertson, and Mr. Jameson. Mrs. Howard was the 
pianist. ‘The writer of this notice was prevented from at- 


| tending the concert, but is informed that the audience was 


large and appreciative. 
For the same reason he can give no detailed account of 
the third concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, 


' which took place on Saturday evening, Feb. 15, with the fol- 


lowing programme: —- 
Gade 
Donizetti. 


Symphony in C minor, Op. 5 
“O mio Fernando” 


Miss Drasdil. 
Violoncello Solo — Serenade 
Mr. Bergner. 
Op. 66 . 


- « « « « Volkmann, 


Schumann. 
Rossini. 


Bilder aus Oesten.”’ 


Miss Drasdil. 
‘“ Bacchanelle ”” 


“ Huldigung’s March ” Wagner. 


The * Violoncello Solo ”’ was neither more nor less than 
the Serenade No 3, in D minor, for string orchestra with 
The concert is generally regarded as the 
weakest of the series, 

- The Oratorio Society gave a performance of Mendelssohn's 
St. Paul, at Steinway Hall, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
19, under the direction of Dr. Damrasch. ‘The soloists were 
Mrs. Mary L. Swift, soprano; Miss Anna Drasdil, con- 
tralto; Mr. M. W. Whitney, bass; and Mr. Geo. Simpson, 
tenor. ‘This noble work is too seldom heard in New York. 
The chorus is uniformly spirited and literally radiant with 
genius, while its effect is heightened by the frequent intro- 
duction of choral passages, and many of the solos are of won- 
derful pathos and beauty. ‘he chorus singing, without be- 
ing remarkable for absolute precision of attack or perfection 
in crescendo and diminuendo, was uniformly excellent, and 
could only result from long and careful drilling by a compe- 
tent conductor, such as we have in the person of Dr. Dam- 
rasch. Mrs. Swift has a sweet but not a powerful voice: her 
upper notes are not entirely agreeable, being thin and reedy. 
She sang with feeling and good taste. Miss Drasdil, whose 
voice is like a violoncello, won the first encore in the Arioso: 
“ But the Lord is mindful of his own.’ Mr. Whitney, al- 
though suffering from hoarseness, sang magnificently, — as, 
indeed, he always does. Mr. Simpson failed to make any 
marked impression until he sang the Aria: ** Be thou faith- 
ful unto death,’ which he rendered with so much feeling 
that a well deserved encore followed. 

Mr. G. Carlberg gave his fourth Symphony Concert, at 
Chickering Hall, on Saturday evening, Febryary 22, with 
the following programme: — 


Symphony im Walde, No. 3,Op. 153... . . Raff 
Concerto for Piano, Op. 54. . . « « « Schumann. 
Mr. Franz Rummel. 

. Beethoven. 


Overture, “ Egmont ” . ee 

Hungarian Fantasie for Piano (with Orchestra) . Liszt. 
Mr. Franz Rummel. 

Norwegian Rhapsody, No. 4. Op. 22 (new) . 

Nothing could be more welcome than the “Im Walde* 
Symphony, as fresh and spontaneous in its loveliness as sun- 
shine after rain, and filled with the mysterious sounds heard 
in the heart of the forest. It is descriptive music in the 
best sense, but not “ programme music.” ‘The performance 
of the Orchestra was the best I have heard at any of Mr. 
Carlberg’s Concerts, and calls for nothing but praise. 

Mr. Franz Rummel, whose public appearances have been 
frequent of late, and whose praise the newspapers “loudly 
chant,” is, in many respects, an extraordinary pianist. He 
has great power of execution: his runs, trills, and chords are 


Svendsen. 


’ 





musical feeling, intelligent comprehension, and sustained 


marvels of rapidity, evenness, and force, — and joined to a 
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in his performance which excites wonder as well as admira- 


really magnificent technique, there is a certain vim and dash | 
His touch is | 


tion. Now for the other side of the medal. 


Scotch Folk-Songs, with piano. 
“Dinna ye forget, Laddie’’-— “Down the burn, Davie 
Love.” 


hard, — unsympathetic. It has not the singing quality in- | (a.) Overture to ‘My Life for the Czar” . M. J. Glinka. 


separable from true legato playing. As to his reading of | (6.) Komarinskaja. 


Schumann's Concerto, it seemed to the writer that in cer- 
tain passages the sentiment was forced or exaggerated rather 


than spontaneous; a subjective style of playing, which is | except the difficult Erdmannsdirfer Overture, and Beet- | 


never entirely agreeable, and which only a great artist can 
make even tolerable. 

The Hungarian Dances were performed with much skill 
and delicacy. In these the performer was in his element, and 
his superb finger-power was manifested to such an extent 
that the audience was electrified. For encore he played the 
last movement of Weber's Coneert-Stiick. A. A. C. 

PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 22.—Her Majesty’s Opera, rep- 
resented by Col. Mapleson’s fine company, has monopolized 
the attention of the musical public for the past two weeks. 
The nine performances were highly successful, the Academy 
of Music on the Gerster nights being crowded to suffocation, 
—no figure of speech, I can assure you, and many being 
turned away from the doors, for there was not even stand- 
ing room. Our best people came out in force, and the dress 
and show contradicted the existence of hard times. 

After the exhaustive critiques in the JourNAL it would be 
superfluous to attempt anything in that line, but the expe- 
rience of a properly appointed orchestra and chorus has given 
confirmation to the oft-repeated advocacy in our local papers 
of the policy of permanently establishing a large and efti- 
cient chorus and orchestra to be attached to our (miscalled) 
Academy of Music. ‘The observation and experience of 
every traveler in Europe have shown that a single great art- 
ist, or even a quartet of superior vocalists, cannot satisfy 
the demands of an educated public in the performance of 
modern opera. The orchestra is a potent factor, and scarcely 
less so is the chorus; in the writing of the present day they 
are indispensable. We would not depreciate the value of 
the artists; far from it. We certainly could not be satisfied 
with the mediocre talent so often heard in the theatres of 
Germany. There they have perhaps gone to the other ex- 
treme. There is little danger of that happening in our 
country, where the star system will probably flourish for 
many years to come. But the spirit of speculation in which 
opera is given in America is disposed to take advantage of 
the want of culture in the general public rather than to sup- 
ply means of educating it to a proper estimate of what a 
musical drama should be. ‘The late William K. Fry tried 
to show us the way many years ago, and his efforts have not 
been excelled even by Col. Mapleson’s troupe, but the spec- 
ulators — the old-clothes men of art — threw every obstacle 
in his way when living, and have not imitated his example 
since his death. ‘The chorus and orchestra of the present 
company have preached a powerful sermon in their own de- 
fense, and, we trust, have opened the way for a permanent 
establishment to be attached to our beautiful opera-house,— 
a consummation for which your correspondent has labored 
long but in vain. 

The Cecilian Society gave a concert on the 19th in Mu- 
sical Fund Hall, assisted by Miss Fanny Kellogg, of your 
city, and Mad. Auerbach. Mr. S. T. Strang continues his 
interesting organ recitals in Grace Church. Mr. C. H. 
Jarvis will give the seventh of his series of ten concérts this 
evening. ‘The Mendelssohn Club, under Mr. W. Gilchrist, 
gave Gade’s “ Rrl-King’s Daughter,” in Germantown last 
week. Mad. Seiler’s pupils are studying Kreutzer's ‘* Night 
in Granada.’ The Cecilian has abandoned the project of 
giving the “ Creation,’’ which is to be regretted. Sullivan's 
little opera, H. M. S. Pinafore, is being sung (?-) in five 
different theatres. Sullivan and Gilbert are said to be on 
their way to this country to arrange for the production of 
a new opera. AMERICUS. 


BALtimore, Fes. 24.—The first three Peabody Sym- 
phony Concerts this winter have all been so well attended that 
one is justified in looking for full houses during the remain- 
der of the season. As an evidence of progress this speaks 
well for our musical public. It is gratifying to note the 
unusual number of new faces this year: people who have 
seldom, if ever before, sat through a Symphony Concert, 
listening with marked attention, and with a certain amount 
of correct appreciation. 

_ The programmes of the last two concerts were as fol- 
lows: — 

Second Concert, February 8: — 


Overture to “Aleeste” . . . . . . . «))© Gluck. 

Symphony inG,No.138. 0.0.0.0... 2%. Haydn. 

Cavatina from “Semiramis” . . . . . . Rossini. 
Miss Elisa Baraldi. 


Piano-Concerto, G minor . . - . + O. B. Boise. 
Allegro — Andante con moto — Allegro. 
Mme. Nannette Falk-Auerbach. 
Songs, with piano, “The Valley ’’ — Sere- 

made. . . arenes ‘ + Gounod. 

Overture to «Princess Ilse". . Max Erdmannsdérfer. 
A legend of the Harz Mountains. 

Third Concert, February 15; — 
Third Symphony, ‘Eroica” . 
Cavatina from ‘“ The Martyrs ” eo 4 
Miss H. A. Hunt. 

Work 34... 


- Beethoven. 
- Donizeiti. 


Nocturne E minor. Cc. C. Mueller. 








| 


} 





| York. 


Russian Scherzo — Wedding song — 
Dance song. 
None of the above selections were new to the orchestra 


hoven’s “roica. We can hardly mention in the same cate- 
gory with these the Nocturne by Mr. C. C. Mueller, of New 
This was also new to the orchestra and to your 
correspondent, and is likely to remain so. 

The Lroica, though never before performed at the Pea- 
body, and with fewer rehearsals than might have been 
wished, was very acceptably interpreted by the orchestra. 
Just in this connection I would call attention to the ad- 
verse criticisms on the Peabody Orchestra which have ap- 
peared this season in two of our daily papers,— the American 
and the Guzette. It gives your correspondent pleasure to 
say that the ideas of that portion of our musical community 
which takes the more intelligent interest in the Symphony 
Concerts, and in music of a higher order generally, are not 
represented by the remarks of the two learned gentlemen 
who perpetrate the musical criticisms for the above-named 
papers. Moreover, the more these two critics exercise 
themseiyes about lack of instruments, false seating of the 
orchestra, peculiarities of, the director, and what not, the 
larger the attendance becomes. 
sult is that some influential paper elsewhere may publish 


one of these articles (unconscious that they are the result | 


solely of personal prejudice, an undisputed fact in musical 


circles here) as affording a correct idea of our Symphony | 


performances; for the garb of profound musical erudition in 
which they are clothed is calculated to deceive. 

Miss Hunt, whose name appears on the programme of 
the third concert, was greeted as an old acquaintance. Her 
appearance awakened in many of the audience agreeable 
recollections of the days of Mr. L. H. Southard, well known 
in your city, formerly director of our Peabody Conservatory. 

Her Majesty's (!) Opera closed here on Saturday after- 
noon with Lucia, to a house the like of which for numbers 
has not been seen here for many a day. At the performance 
of Sonnambula, also, there was not an empty seat in the 
1ouse. Carmen and Figaro were not quite so largely at- 
tended, — a decided tribute to Gerster. At the performance 
of Sonnambula and Lucia the audience actually rose and 
shouted, so great was the enthusiasm called forth by the 
“ Hungarian Nightingale.” 

The Peabody Orchestra gave an afternoon and an even- 


ing concert on the 22d, at Lincoln Hall, Washington, under | 


the auspices of the Atheneum Club of that city, which 
turned out so satisfactorily from a musical point of view 
that the club has expressed its intention to repeat the ex- 


periment. The programmes were as follows: — 

MATINEE. 
Overture to ‘* My Life for the Czar” . . . . = Glinka., 
Symphony in G, No. 13... s « « « Hagda.} 


Ree. and Air from the ++ Magic Vlute” Mozart. 
Miss Jenny Busk. 
Prelude to the 4th act of the Opera Tovelille. 

Work 12. (Summer Night in the Woods. 

Love scene.) ee ae ae 
(a.) Barearolle, F-sharp major. Work 60. 
(b.) Fantasie-Impromptu, C-sharp minor. Work 66. 

(c.) Valse, A-flat major. Work 42. . . F. Chopin 
Mme. Nannette lalk-Auerbach. 
Air with Variations. 
Miss Jenny Busk. 
Norse Folk Songs and Folk-Dances_ . 
EVENING. 
Bighth Symphony... . . «© « « « « 
Rec. and Air from “ Magic Flute” . . . . 
Miss Jenny Busk. 
Prelude to 4th act of Tovelille . . 
Piano-Concerto, G minor. No. 1. 


Beethoven. 
Mozart. 


Asger Hamerik. 
Work 25. 
Mendelssohn. 
Mme. Nannette Falk-Auerbach. 
Air with Variations. 
Miss Jenny Busk. 
Norse Folk-Songs and Folk-Dances. . . A, Séderman. 
Musik vu. 


Cuicaco, Fes. 19.— On Thursday evening, February 
13, the “ Apollo Musical Club,” assisted by the “ Arion 
Club” of Milwaukee, gave a concert in this city, with the 
following programme: 


a “Cavalry Song”. . . . . « « Méhring 
j 6 “The Forsaken” . . . . . « © Koschat. 
Chorus, 
wo WishtSonm : « . . . 2s + Eee 
; 6 Night Song . . «© ~~ . + « « Abt. 


Arion Society. 
‘¢ Revenge, Timotheus cries” . . . Handel. 
Mr. Franz Remmertz. 


( a “Calm Sea”. . . «© « © « « Rubinstein, 

+6 “Spring Song”. . . . . - « Franke. 

(c “Three Fishers” . . . . . . Goldbeck. 
Apollo Club, 

Overture to “ Aladdin” . . . . «. « Hornemann. 

Double chorus, from “(Edipus” . . . Mendelssohn. 


Cantata of “ Fridthjof’ . . . . . . Max Bruch. 


The only evil that may re- | 


Asger Hamerik. | 


August Siderman. | 


The union of the two societies made a male chorus of nearly 


| 150 voices, the largest Maennerchor we have ever had here. 
|In the first part, the most notable numbers were Gold- 
heck’s “ Three Fishers ’? and the Mendelssohn double chorus. 
These were splendidly sung. The most important feature of 
\the concert was the performance, by both clubs, of Max 
Bruch’s “Scenes from the Fridthjof’s Saga” of Bishop 
| Tegnér, with Mrs. Emma Thurston and Mr. Franz Rem- 
mertz as soloists, and a full orchestra. Dramatically, the 
work lacks consistency, for from the scenes used as a text for 
the music but little idea of this celebrated poem could be 
obtained. ‘The work only embraces parts of Cantos XII., 
XIIL., XIV., and XV. of the poem, or “ Fridthjof’s Re- 
turn,” “ Ingeborg’s Bridal,’? ‘+ Balder’s Funeral Pile,” 
‘* Fridthjof’s Exile,’ and « The Viking Code.” Between 
| these last two scenes comes ‘* Ingeborg’s Lament,’ which 
{in the poem is directly after the parting of the lovers in the 
earlier part of the Saga, and is not quite logically consistent 
here. Musically the work is very strong; the interest never 
weakens, and there is a rich climax at the close which is very 
satisfactory. Yet one can but wish that the composer had 
taken a larger portion of the poem, which is so dramatic, of 
such beauty and strength, that it should be made the text 
for a more extended musical work. Max Bruch would have 
| been able to accorhplish this in a most satisfactory manner; 
for the musical setting to the few scenes forming his Can- 
tata is dramatic in furm, rich in harmonic design, and man- 
ifests a sympathy with the characters and incidents of the 
| poem, in keeping with the mystical embodiments of the Norse 
mythology. 

“ Fridthjof*s Farewell to the North’? was grandly given 
by Mr. Remmertz, who took the title role. His powerful 
| voice and his interpretation were in keeping with the idea 
| of the character, and in this number with the chorus reached 

a dramatic climax of power and intensity of feeling that is 
| pleasing to remember. ‘‘ Ingeborg’s Lament’ is a sweet 
and tender piece of melodic writing; and her pleading to 
the Falcon to stay with her, even while “ Fridthjof is far o’er 
the seas,’ is quite touching in its plaintive character. It 
was sung with feeling and taste by Mrs. Thurston. ‘The last 
scene in the Cantata, “ The Viking’s Code,” is a number of 
great power, and is trying in its demands upon the singers, 
being fortissimo all through; yet there is a fascination in 
| the dramatic character of the music, so that the chorus is 
| led up to the climax at the end impelled both by the won- 
| derful spirit of the words and by the grandeur of the composi- 
j tion. It is a work that a Maennerchor may well he proud 
|to produce. ‘The whole performance reflected credit upon 
| the two clubs; the few shortcomings were not of any great 
magnitude; and the chorus, orchestra, and conductor should 
be congratulated upon the success of their labor in bringing 
out the work. 

On the 18th, the Beethoven Society gave the “ Odysseus ” 
|or “Scenes from the Odyssey,” a cantata for solo voices, 
| chorus, and orchestra, by Max Bruch, thus giving us the 
pleasure of hearing two important works by the same com- 
poser within a week. The soloists were: Penelope, Mrs. O. 
| K. Johnson; Nausikaa, Miss Kittie E. J. Ward; Pallas 
| Athena, Miss Lizzie Hoyne; Antikleia, Arete, Mrs. Frank T. 
| Hall; Odysseus, Mr. George Werrenrath; Hermes, Mr. Ed- 
j ward Dexter; ‘Teiresias, Aleinous, Helmsman, Mr. F. L. 
| Koss; Conductor and Musical Director, Carl Wolfsohn. 

| Inthe treatment of this old Grecian story, the composer 
manifested a greater consistency of dramatic design, than in 
| his Fridthjof. The cantata follows the adventures of Ulys- 
| ses with a quite faithful consideration of the Homeric idea; 
{and thus we have a unity of purpose that becomes at once 
| interesting. The ten scenes of the work are as follows: 
| 1. ‘Odysseus on the island of Calypso,” which introduces 
a chorus — of Nymphs — and solos for Odysseus and Her- 
mes. 2. ‘ Odysseus in Hades,’’ with solo and chorus, both 
of a most varied character. 3. ‘+ Odysseus and the Sirens,” 
a number of great beauty, containing lovely music, vocal and 
orchestral. 4. ‘The Tempest at Sea.” 5. ‘“ Penelope 
Mourning.” 6. ‘+ Nausikaa, and chorus of maidens.’ 7. 

‘*‘ The Banquet with the Phaiakes.”’ 8. ‘ Penelope weaving 
a garment.” 9. ‘The Return.” 10. ‘Feast in Ithaca,” 
closing with a grand chorus of the people. 

The work has unity of design, but unfortunately for a 
public performance in one evening, it is too long. Some of 
the choruses, as well as many of the recitatives, are so long 
as to be a little monotonous, and a slight cutting in a few 
places in the first part of the cantata would add to its effect- 
iveness. The instrumental score contains many striking 
beauties. The accompaniments are generally pure and 
graceful in style. ‘The second part was performed much 
better than the beginning. ‘The chorus did some splendid 
work. The orchestra was uneven at times, owing to excess 
of enthusiasm on the part of the brass instruments, who 
seemed to consider themselves the whole band. ‘Fhe most 
successful of the soloists was Mrs. Johnson, our favorite con- 
tralto, who sang the trying music of her part with a beauty 
of delivery and an intensity of dramatic passion that were 
very gratifying. Her success was universally recognized by 
the large audience. Mr. Werrenrath, who came to us from 
New York, was: suffering from the effect of a recent severe 
illness, and while his style was that of a cultivated singer, 
he was unable to meet the requirements of his part; we re- 
gret that be was forced to make his début in this city under 
such distressing circumstances. Miss Ward and Miss Hoyne 
deserve praise for the highly creditable manner in which 
they sang the music of their respective solos. Mr. Carl 
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Wolfsohn and the Beethoven Society richly merit the com- | Lonpon. — The Musical Directory for 1879 contains 
mendation of our musical public, for their earnest devotion | some remarkable statistics of the present condition of musi- 
to the cause of good music. We have much to thank them | cal art in England. In London during the past year there 
for. C. H. B. (pond not fewer than four hundred grand orchestral and 
aS | oratorio concerts, besides some two hundred and _ fifty 

7 = + YAN 1 yiano-forte matinées, benefit and miscellaneous concerts. 
NOTES AND GLEANINGS. Add to this over two hundred performances of Italian and 
Letrzic. — The programme of the fourteenth Gewand- English Operas, and we have, without including operettas 
haus Concert, Jan. 23, included: the Coriolanus overture of | and musical farces, a sum total of eight hundred and fifty 
Beethoven; Aria from “ Acis and Galatea,’ sung by Joseph | important musical performances, an average of about three 
Standigl; Concerto for violoncello, by Schumann, played by | per day. London counts about forty amateur societies, 
Robert Hausmann, of Berlin; songs by Schubert (« Fuhrt | which give private concerts; twenty-nine Protestant and 
zum Hades,” and “ Aufenthalt’’); Arioso, Gavotte, and | fifteen Catholic churches in which sacred musical perform- 
Scherzo for ’cello, by Carl Reinecke; and the Symphonie | ances take place; and one hundred and seven concert halls (ex- 
Dramatique by Rubinstein. | clusive of the Cufvs-Chantunts and “ music halls’). On 
Paris. — From letters of Mr. James Huneker (Jan. 17 | a superficial estimate there are in the British metropolis two 


and 31) to the Philadelphia Bulletin, we glean the following | thousand music teachers, who earn their bread by giving les- 


items: — | sons, and about five thousand in the provinces; while one 
— A good concert was that given by Mr, Frederic Bosco- | hundred and twenty provincial towns possess one or more 
vitz, at the Salle Erard, that perfection of a music hall. ! (often six or seven) musical societies. In London during the 
The programme was made up almost entirely of the new | past year there appeared thirty-five hundred new composi- 
works of Mr. Boscovitz, with the exception of some Chopin | tions, among them about one thousand songs and ballads, 
numbers and a Liszt-Schubert Valse. For his own compo- | two hundred vocal duets, etc., twelve hundred piano pieces, 
sitions I can only say they are decidedly original, recalling | two hundred and fifty dance pieces, one hundred sacred 
at times, though faintly, Chopin, in an exquisite Berceuse | pieces, one hundred sacred duets. The rest consists of 
and an odd Minuet, for which Mr. Boscovitz has taken the | pieces for organ, orchestra, harp, harmonium, guitar, violin, 
old Mozart form and filled it with new life. In a Danse | flute, ete. 
Hongroise of his own, Mr. Boscovitz displayed that immense | — Carl Rosa, with his English Opera Company, at Her 
technique which justly places him foremost [?] among our | Majesty's Theatre (he having formed an alliance with Ma- 
living pianists. pleson) seems chiefly to occupy musical attention in London 
— On Sunday I also heard another fine concert at the | just now. Recently they have brought out Wagner's Rienzi 
Théatre du Chatelet. These concerts are given once a week | and Ernest Guiraud’s Piccolino with very great, success. 
under the auspices of the Association Artistique, whose roll | ©— The chamber compositions of the lamented Hermann 
of members includes, among others, the distinguished names | Goetz, composer of the admired opera “The Taming of the 
of St.-Saéns, De Beriot, Duvernoy, Gounod, Jiiell, Massenet, | Shrew,’’ and of the Symphony in F, which lately made a 
and Vieuxtemps They played at this concert the Italian | mark in London, are now exciting interest. At the popular 
Symphony of Mendelssohn, Schumann's Manfred, the Leo- | concert of Saturday, Feb. 8, his piano trio in G minor was to 
nore Overture of Beethoven, and a Funeral March of Ham- | be performed by Mlle. Marie Krebs, Mme. Norman-Neruda, 
let, by Faccio, the leader of the orchestra in La Scala, Milan. and Sig. Piatti; the programme also including: Quartet in 
It was nothing but Wagner from beginning to end. Mme. | minor, Op. 18, Beethoven; Sonata in D, Mozart (Mlle. 


Marie Jiiell, the wife of the celebrated pianist, played a con- | Krebs); and “ Liebeslieder Wiilzer,”” Op. 52, for four hands, 
with voice parts ad lib.(!), by Brahms. —On Monday 


certo of St.-Saéns for piano, in her usual frigid style, for, 
while she showed great skill in fingering, she has not a par- | (10th), Joachim ‘‘the magnificent ” was to make his first 
ticle of expression. A decided novelty, and one worth hear- | appearance for the season, to play (with Mlle. Ries, Zerbini, 
ing, was a trio, by Berlioz, for two flutes and a harp. It is | and Piatti) Mendelssohn’s Quartet in D, and Haydn’s in 
a dirge, and abounds in beautiful passages. These concerts | G major, Op. 64; also, as solo, the Adagio from a concerto 
are very satisfactory. The orchestra, if it is smaller, plays | by Viotti. Mlle. Krebs was down for a sonata, in C minor, 
as well as the Passdeloup, while I think the acoustics are | by Schubert; and Herr Henschel for an Aria from Handel's 
better than in the vast winter circus. Sirve, and Schubert's song ‘¢ An die Leyer.”’ 

— The Opéra Comique, this week, revived Gounod's 


charming opera, Romeo and Juliet. While the cast is not 
so well filled as at the first representation in 1867, with 
Miolan-Carvalho and Duchesne in the principal réles, still it 
is excellent. Talazac has a fine tenor, and if Mlle. Isaac is 
not the ideal of Juliet, yet she possesses a vibrating, well-cul- 
tivated voice, that tells. The opera is well mounted, with a 


capital chorus 
Although it was generally supposed that Sivori, the great 


Bapren-BApeEN. — Adolf Jensen, a gifted composer, who 
has lived here for several years in still retirement, died on 
the 23d of January. His songs and piano-forte pieces (not 
afew of which have been made known here in Boston in 
the concerts of Ernst Perabo and others) are highly es- 
teemed in Germany. He was born at Koénigsberg, and had 
but recently completed his forty-second year. His produc- 
tive activity continued to the last days of his life. The 
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| 











violinist, would not play this season in Paris, he nevertheless | Signale says: “ Jensen ranks among the most graceful and 
delighted a large audience, last Sunday, at the Concert Po- | most finely sensitive of the romantic tone-poets who have 
pulaire, with his lovely music. He is no longer a young man, | proceeded from the Schumann school, and yet have developed 
but the vigor and fire of his playing are immense. He gave | into an independent artistic individuality.” 

with orchestral accompaniment a Berceuse, of his own com- 
position, with a delicacy unapproachable. It was played; SrurrGart. — A new four-act opera, Conradin von 
with the mute, and the bow never left the strings once. It | Schwaben, has been produced at the Theatre Royal, with 
was so piano that many of the audience were, I am sure, | signs of more than ordinary success. The plot was sug- 
unable to hear it. In startling contrast came a Mouvement | gested by the Grand Princess Vera of Russia, the young 
PRerpetuel, also with orchestra, and by the same composer. | widow of Duke Eugen of Wurtemberg, and the libretto 
This was as presto and forte as possible. Sivori’s tone is | written on this plot by Herr Ernst Pasqué. The music is 
not so masculine as that of his great rivals, Joachim and | by Herr Gottfried Linder, a master in the Conservatory, 
Wilhelmj, but it is exquisitely sweet; he lacks the generous | who was called on at the end of each act, and several times 
breadth of the German school. He plays nearer to the | after the fall of the curtain, on the first night. Last au- 
bridge than any one [I have ever heard, without the suspicion | tumn.‘162 pupils were,admitted into the Conservatory, where 
of a screech. It reminds one of gold being drawn to cob- | the whole number now amounts to 676, showing an increase 
web fineness. He played for an encore the well-known, alas, | of 13 on last year. Of these 676, 224 (4 more than last 
too well known, “ Carnival of Venice.” Whether it was | year), intend devoting themselves to music professionally, 
given us in the style of his illustrious master, Paganini, [| namely: 82 males and 140 females, 166 not being natives of 
cannot say; only that it was amazing, painful, and finally | Wurtemberg. Stuttgart furnishes 365 pupils; the remain- 
It was a most astonishing tow: de force, and I | der of Wurtemberg, 42; Baden, 25; Bavaria, 4; Hesse, 4; 


. 
rg, 2; 


tiresome. 
believe would drive most violin players crazy. Sivori is a| Prussia, 26; the Reichslande, 2; Bremen, 1; Hambu 


great violinist, though I think that there are others equally | Mecklenburg, 1; Oldenburg, 1; Austria, 4; Koumania, 2; 

as great; but comparisons are odious, and I will make none. Switzerland, 23; France, 1; Great Britain, 84; Russia, 13; 
— Mr. Frederic Boscovitz gave a second piano recital at | Norway, 1; Greece, 1; Spain, 1; North America, 64; Aus- 

the Salle Erard, which was as successful as the former one. | tralia, 2; and India, 7. During the winter session of six 

Mr. Boscovitz, after playing among other things some new | months, 863 lessons are given every week, by 35 regular 

works of his own, gave a sonata by Nichelman, a composer | masters, 2 assistant masters, and 4 female teachers. 

who flourished about 1740. It was extremely interesting, | 


and reminds one of Bach or Handel. Mr. Boscovitz also} © Wrtu TAKEN Ix. — Most of our newspapers have in- 


played some selections from Field, Handel, and Chopin. 
The color and life he infuses into everything he touches 
make one feel that the Hungarians are born pianists. His | 
playing is never tame, and while always giving the composer | 
as he is, he nevertheless plays with an individuality that | 
raises him above the level of most pianists. 
White gave some selections from De Beriot and Lalo for the 
violin in good style, but with rather a thin tone. I could 
not help thinking of the number of female violinists who 
appear before the public now. 
of a woman playing on that instrument was laughed at, 
pronounced ungraceful, ete. Now not a season passes but 


A Madame | 
| story for all that, and doubtless the invention of some wag- 


A short time ago the idea | 
| to the musical world. 


| portion of the missing works of Johann Sebastian Bach. 


| nocently swallowed the canard about Robert Franz’s won- 


derful recovery of lost scores of Bach, — “120 violin so- 
natas!”” Ye gods! The hundred or more American 
musical journals are yet ringing with the stupendous news, 
not having seen Franz’s public statement that there is not 
one word of truth in the story. But it is a very pretty 


gish Wagnerite or envious “ Bach-biter;’’ here it is as told 
in the Pall Mall Gazette : — 

“ German papers announce a discovery of much interest 
The treasure-trove consists of a large 


a half dozen violinists of the gentler sex prove to us that the | ‘The discovery was made by Herr Robert Franz. Convinced 


true instrument for woman is, pur excellence, the violin. 


| that the long-lost Passion Music and Christmas oratorios 


might yet be brought to light, Herr Franz commenced a 
systematic research in every place where the great master had 
After much fruitless labor he arrived 


| been known to reside. 
| at the seat of the Witzhun family, and passing one day down 
E alley in the garden, noticed that the young trees where 


they were tied to their supports were bound round with 
strips of paper to prevent the bark from being scored. A 
closer inspection showed that the paper bore the beautiful 
handwriting of Bach, and, turning to the gardener, Herr 
Franz besought him to say whence the precious MS. had 
come. The reply was to the effect that in the loft there had 
been several chests full of the paper covered with old notes, 
and as it was of no use to any one he had made it serve in- 
stead of leather for binding up the saplings, adding that he 
had done so for some time and found the result highly sat- 
isfactory. Herr Franz hastened to the loft, when he was re- 
warded by finding a chest yet untouched and filled to the 
brim with MSS., which on inspection proved to contain no 
fewer than 120 violin sonatas. His joy was dashed, how- 
ever, by the certainty that the precious music had long ago 
gone to bind up the trees and had irrecoverably perished 
through exposure to the weather. It is probable that the 
works now discovered will not be received with such favor 
by the general musical public as was accorded to the sym- 
phonies of Schubert unearthed by Mr. Grove and produced 
at the Crystal Palace Concerts by Mr. Manns. Herr Joa~ 
chim, however, will find in them ‘fresh fields and pastures 
new;’ while every one who has the least pretense to a love 
of music must admit the discovery to be one of exceeding 


interest.’’ 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Mass. — The forty-first concert 
(fourth series) was given at this institution on the last even- 
ing of January, The performers were C. N. Allen, Wulf 
Fries, C. H. Morse (musical professor of the college), pian- 
ist, and the junior class * Glee Club.”” The programme was 
as follows: — 
Trio-in G@ . 
(a.) Andante. (b 
Vocal Trio, “ Evening ”’ 
Variations Concertante in D. 

ano and ‘cello. ) 
Vocal Duet, “The Angel” . 
Suite in E. Op. 11. (Piano and violin) . 

(First time in this country.) 
Vocal Trio, ‘Sweet May” 
Trio in C minor. Op. 1. 


os Zales G ae Goes pee 
.) Poco Adagio. (c.) Rondo all’ Ongarese. 
2 Goldbeck. 


Op. 17. (Pi- 
Mendelssohn. 
Rubinstein, 


C. Goldmark. 


. ‘2c @ «© «+ @& . 


Barnby. 
Beethoven. 


NOEs. &s & @ 


OxrorD (O.) FEMALE CoLLEGE. — A Beethoven en- 
tertainment was given in the chapel, Jan. 31, with the fol- 
lowing programme : — 

1. Lecture: Subject, “ Beethoven ” Karl Merz. 
2. Andante con moto, from Symphony Op. 67. 

Beethoven. 

Misses Susie Rittenhouse, Rhoda Gray, Jennie Harrison, 

Anna Dumont. 

3. In questa Tomba. Vocal Solo 

Miss Sadie Elliott. 

Vocal Solo 

Miss Mary Colm 

5. Symphony, Op. 36. - + 6 « © « Beethoven. 

Misses Mary Colmery, Fannie McClellan, Leila Cox, Alice 

Ballenger. 


. «+ Beethoven. 


. . Beethoven. 


Adelaide. 


4 


ery. 


Cnicaco. — Mr. Charles H. Brittan dejivered a lecture 
on ‘* The Development of Vocal Music from the 16th Cent- 
ury,” at Park Institute, Feb. 7, with musical illustrations 
by Mrs. Oliver K. Johnson. These were the musical num- 
bers: — 

(a.) Aria — “ Pieta Signore” . Stradella. 
. } (b.) Song —“ Nina” . . ae Pergolese. 
(a.) Aria —“ My Heart ever Faithful” . J. S. Bach. 
3 } (4.) Aria — “ He was Despised ” (Messiah) . Handel. 
(a.) Song — “ In questa Tomba ” Beethoven. 
$ ; (6.) Song — “ Thine is my Heart” Schubert. 
( (a.)}» Duet — Abenlied . Mendelssohn. 
44 
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Mrs. Johnson and Mr. Brittan. 
(6.) Song —** Thou Art Like unto a Flower.” 
Schumann. 
. Franz 
Rubinstein. 
— Sebastian Hensel’s book upon the Mendelssohn family, 
of which he is a member, is rich in anecdotes. One of the 
best is the story of the original courtship of Moses Men- 
delssohn,— an episode which will be new to English readers. 
In Prussia, during the last century, every Jew was com- 
pelled at his marriage to purchase a fixed quantity of goods 
from the newly-founded Royal Porcelain Manufactory at 
Berlin. This was certainly an odd way of encouraging art 
and manufacture; but, worst of all, the Jew, not allowed to 
choose what he liked, must be content with the “ recom- 
mendation” of the authorities of the royal factory, who 
thought Prussia ought to be rewarded for her tolerance by a 
considerable subsidy from the purses of rich Jews. Moses 
Mendelssohn, on his wedding-day, had to purchase twenty 
| massive porcelain apes as large as life, some of which are still 
| preserved by various branches of the family. This was under 
the rule of Mr. Carlyle’s hero, — Frederick the Great,— and 
at a time, too, when Moses Mendelssohn had attained wide 
renown as 2 philosophical thinker. 


. 


(a.) Song — Hungarian Song . 
(b.) Song —“ Blinkt der Thau ”’ 











